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MAY 25—MAY 31 


SUNDAY 


Fort Leonard Wood opens in Rollo, 
Mo. Will be occupied by 10.000 soldiers. 


MONDAY 


National Nutrition Conference called 
by President to discuss problem of 
undernourishment. 


“Blessing of the Blossoms” in cherry 
erchards in Traverse City, Mich. 


TUESDAY 


National Spelling Bee in Wash., D. C. 
Finalists out of about 1,000,000 gram- 
mar school children compete. First 
prize $500, trip to New York City. 
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WEDNESDAY 


7th birthday of Dionne Quintuplets. 


24th, anniversary of secret sailing of 
Gen. John J. Pershing and first troops 
sent to France in World War I. 


THURSDAY 


Wildflower festival, Trout Lake, Mich. 


FRIDAY Deputy Hess. He Dropped In To See A Friend... . 


Memorial Day in all except 7 South- 
ern States. 


National Federation of Settlements (So- 
cial Workers’) Conference opens at 


Atlantic City. N. J. REVOLT IN SPAIN?...........Page 12 
ee DRAFT GIRLS IN U.S.?.........Page 14 
S IF THIS BE REASON.......... .Page 20 


Nation’s wheat producers vote on 


marketing quota to relieve surplus DEFLATING MORALE. ee ree Page 23 


created by “most depressing world 

wheat situation in our history.” A , fey ai 
News of the Week in Review. ...Pages 2-11 | 

World's largest dog show, Madison, f | 

N. J. 


In This Issue— 
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Defense Industry Profits Escape Tax! 


Plug Loopholes in Law, Treasury Asks Congress; 
U. S. Studies Britain’s ‘Compulsory Saving’ Method 


There was talk and speculation 
last week about things that were 
scheduled to happen and didn’t: the 
President’s ‘“‘world-shaking” speech, 
put off to May 27thf the Senate 
show-down on convoys, put off at 
least until after the President has 
spoken. 

But what did happen gave no 
reason for belief that the nation’s 
course was changing, nor its speed 
essentially slackened. 

Important developments included: 


@ The Senate passed the ship sei- 
zure bill, already approved by the 
House. 


@ The President appealed to the 
French people over the head of the 
Vichy government, and _ indicated 
that a breaking-off of diplomatic re- 
lations with Marshal Petain might 
soon be expected. 

@ American ships in New York 
City harbor were reported getting up 
steam for the voyage to the Red Sea, 
and the Maritime Commission met 
with intercoastal shipping operators 
to schedule further Red Sea sailings. 
@ Cabinet members and Senators 
continued to urge convoys, and the 
number of calls for, full participa- 
tion in the war increased. 


@ So did the opposition to convoys, 
and war, expressing itself through 
mail, speeches, mass meetings, and 
picket lines. 

@ Communities all over the country 
welcomed new citizens on “I Am An 
American Day”, which was made the 
occasion of numerous important 
statements of policy. In a radio 
speech Secretary Hull declared: 


“Our foreign trade consists more 
and more, and will consist more and 
more, of making and placing in the 
hands of the nations which are resist- 


ing attack the tools of self defense.” 
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International 


“No heckling!” Lt. Col. Horace Smith, military aid to the President, takes into 
custody a disorderly soldier who harassed APM “peace vigil” at the White House. 


@ The 


war preparation and War economy 


economic consequences of 
were plainer to see, as prices rose, 
taxes were discussed, and the effects 
of priorities made themselves felt 
even before ‘the Senate passed the 
priorities bill. 


‘NO WAR TO END WARS’ 


Knox Addresses Naval 
War College Graduates 


Navy Secretary Knox made two 
important speeches during the week. 
To the graduating class of the Naval 
War College he said: “1917 was not 
a war to end all wars, and we should 


be foolish to take it for granted that 
the will be any 
He predicted that 
“the same hue and cry of disarma- 
ment raised by so-called 
peace groups following this war that 
caused our government to scrap our 
1916 building program in 1922.” 


present holocaust 


different. 


will be 


‘Over 50% Against Convoys’ 


The St. Louis Post Dispatch re- 
ported it had questioned Secretary 
Early about the White House mail, 
and learned that it is running “a lit- 
tle better than 50% against the use 
of convoys.” The mail was also said 
to be exceptionally heavy. 
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In Washington, peace organiza- 
tions were more active. The Amer- 
can Peace Mobilization’s “perpetual 
vigil” before the White House gates 
was several times assaulted by ma- 
rines, soldiers and sailors. Lieut. 
Col. Horace B. Smith, White House 
military aid, arrested a soldier who 
heckled pickets. When a soldier 
suggested coming back in civilian 
clothes, Col. Smith warned: “In uni- 
form or out, the White House must 
be respected.” 

Mothers United, an anti-war 
group, was refused an audience at 
the White House, received by Wives 
of non-interventionist Senators, and 
demonstrated on the Capitol steps. 

‘The Dies Committee announced it 
would begin investigation of the 
American Peace Mobilization, and 
APM leaders replied that Dies would 
be no more successful than the ma- 
rines in breaking up the picket line. 


KEYNES’ FORMULA 


British Expert Advocates 
Compulsory Saving Plan 


John Meynard Keynes, the man 
who wrote the “Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace” after Ver- 
sailles, was in Washington last week. 
Now adviser to the British Treasury, 
Keynes said he was here “just to 
gather background for Whitehall.” 

Tall, debonair, and completely at 
ease, Keynes told how to avoid in- 
flation, “Germany,” he said, 
“stopped inflation dead in its tracks.” 

The British recipe, which Keynes 
said he “presumed” the U. S. would 
follow, is a combination of price 
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control, steep consumption taxes and 
the “deferred payment plan.” 

Under the “deferred payment 
plan,” also known as compulsory 
saving, the employer deducts part 
of the,,workers’ wages from each 
paycheck, and these sums are set up 
in accounts which the government 
proposes to return to workers when 
the war is over. Keynes said he be- 
lieved Americans were “just begin- 
ning to think about” copying this 
plan. 

Asked about how much more he 
thought the U. S. would add to the 
$7-billion lease-lend fund for aid to 
Britain, Keynes replied: “I don’t 
know, but I assume it is the initial 
fund, don’t you? It doesn’t sound 
like a complete program, do you 


think?” 


Who Profits? 


Passage of the bill to fix crop 
loans at 85% of parity prices 
brought an outcry that farmers must 
be held responsible for rising food 
costs. But farm leaders declared 
that, unless middlemen and food 
processors are allowed to profiteer, 
retail food costs need not advance. 

The Wall Street Journal comment- 
ed: “Merchandisers of foods see an 
inevitable boost in prices and are 
not yet sure that the advances can 
be passed along to the consumer 
without resistance.” 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., consumers re- 
sisted rises in the price of fluid milk, 
and Miss Asho Ingersoll, chairman 
of the Milk Consumers Protective 
Committee, charged in a public hear- 
ing that “certain interests are trying 


Britain’s 


Keynes 


to take advantage of the present war 
emergency.” 

Other _ high-cost-of-living 
included: 


news 


@ Labor Dept. report that living 
costs have gone up 3.7% since Au- 
gust, 1939, the month before the 
war in Europe began, and food prices 
are now 5% higher than in last No- 
vember. 

@ “Eventually, not now. That’s the 
word from the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration regarding new _ price 
control legislation.”—Business 


Week. 


TAX LOOPHOLE 


‘Defense Profits Escape 
Levy, Treasury Admits 


John L. Sullivan, assistant secre- 
tary of the Treasury, last week 
asked Congress to plug up loopholes 


EAT LESS THAN THIS? 


This chart illustrates two stories of last week: ‘Keynes’ 
Formula” and “Who Profits?” 

It shows what American families at different income 
levels were spending for food in 1936. 

In that year, according to a study made by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, “About 1 out of every 25 families 


meal. ... 


not on relief ate less than 5c worth of food a person a 
For about 25% of the families, the amount per 
meal was 5c to 10c; for another 40%, 10c to 15c; for 


20%, 15c¢ to 20c; and finally, 11% of families, or about 1 
out of every 10, had 20c worth of food or more per person 


per meal.” 


As food prices continue to rise, along with the prices 
of other commodities, the amount families spend for food 
must be reduced. The compulsory savings plans of Mr. 


Keynes would mean still further reductions in this diet. 
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in the corporate excess profits tax. 
He said the excess profits law has 
“not achieved the objective of tax- 
ing defense profits.” 

He cited these examples: a firm 
which has $250,000,000 in defense 
contracts and earned 20 times as 
much in 1940 as in 1939 but will 
pay no excess profits tax this year; 
a firm whose profits in 1940 were 
more than 3,000% larger than in 
1939 and is subject to no excess 
profits tax; 5 out of 12 integrated 
steel companies will be subject to 
the tax, while the other 7 go tax free 
although steel companies in general 
received huge defense orders. 

Sullivan’s charges supported those 
made earlier in the week by Martin 
Popper, who testified before the 
Ways and Means Committee on be- 


half of the National Lawyers Guild. 


PRIORITIES QUIZ 


No Aluminum Next Year 
For Civilians, Says OPM 


Direct military needs next year 
will take all available sources of 
aluminum, leaving none for civilian 
needs, Deputy OPM Production 
Chief William Batt told a Senate 
Committee last week. 

In November, Priorities Chief Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius stated that there 
was enough aluminum for a 17% ex- 
pansion of civilian consumption, 
plus all defense needs. The Senate 
Committee asked G. R. Gibbons, 
vice-president of the Aluminum Co. 
of America, why he did not correct 
that statement. Gibbons replied: “It 
would be presumptuous of us to 
correct the OPM.” 

After hearing the testimony of 
Gibbons and other witnesses, Senator 
Harry Truman (D., Mo.), commit- 
tee chairman, exclaimed: “The du 
Ponts and Generai Motors and peo- 
ple most interested in these priori- 
ties” compose the government com- 
mittee that passes on priorities ques- 
tions. 


FOUR FREEDOMS 


Lynching in Florida; 
Assail Jackson Speech 


This was anti-poll tax week, and 
labor and civil rights organizations 
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Dickie Burgess, a picketed for 10 days in a rent strike of 41 families in New 
York’s Harlem, finally won landlord’s pledge to make buildings fit to live in. 


renewed their efforts for passage of 
the Geyer bill to repeal the poll-tax 
as a requirement for voting in fed- 
eral elections. 

Other civil rights developments 
included: 


@ The year’s first officially record- 
ed lynching in Quincy, Fla. A. C. 
Williams, 22-year old Negro charged 
with assaulting a white girl, was shot 
to death after a band of men seized 
him in a second lynching attempt. 
In the first attempt Williams was 
shot 8 to 10 times and badly beaten. 
No arrests have been made. 


@ The Associated Farmers of Cali- 
fornia, charged by the LaFollette 
Committee with being “American 
fascists”, last week took revenge on 
one of their most effective foes. At 
their instigation the California legis- 
lature abolished the Division of Im- 
migration and Housing. Chief of 
the division has been Carey McWil- 


liams, champion of migrant workers 


and author of Factories in the Field. 


@ The Hobbs bill to legalize wire- 
tapping was given a green light by 
the House Rules Committee (see de- 
bate, U. S. Week No. 9) and the Fed- 
erated Press reported growing indig- 
nation over a speech made by Attor- 
ney General Jackson to the American 
Judicature Society on May 7. 
Advocating speedy passage of the 
Hobbs wire-tapping and concentra- 
tion camp bills, Jackson said: ‘The 
enemies of America are not idle. 
They show up at congressional hear- 
ings to oppose 
strengthen our law enforcement. ... 


every move to 
> 
Witnesses against the wire-tapping 
bill included AFL, CIO, Chairman 
James Fly of the Communications 
Commission, the 20 standard rail- 
way labor unions, the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, the American 
Civil Liberties Union, and a number 
of other groups. 
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Vichy Bows to Nazis; Hess’ Dash 
Hints Bid for a ‘Second Munich’ 


No Evidence of Split With Hitler; Believe Deputy 
Sought ‘29 Noblemen and Industrialists’ in Britain 


In what Hitler calls “a creative 
pause preceding a new stage of hos- 
tilities,” Germany last week assumed 
the offensive on a totalitarian front, 
a front including the battlefield, di- 
plomacy, and the use of propaganda. 

Last week’s developments were re- 
garded as a prelude to these moves: 
@ An intensified drive in the Medi- 
terranean and against the Suez Canal. 
# The seizure of Gibraltar and Por- 
tugal. 

@ The establishment of bases on the 
west coast of Africa. 

# An attempt to foment an anti- 
British revolt in the Arabian world. 
@ All of this to be synchronized with 
a possible invasion of England. 

The actual developments last week 
included: 

@ The transformation of France and 
its African and near east Empire into 
a German dependency and a base for 
Nazi moves against the British 
through the “collaboration” policy of 
Marshal Petain. (See page 7.) 

# An attempt to divide the British 
people as the zero hour approached 
by the “peace” offers of Rudolph 
Hess, No. 3 Nazi, who catapulted into 
the British scene from an airplane 
in one of the most audacious ma- 
neuvers in modern history. 


HITLER’S APPEASERS 


Dictator’s Two Moves 
Depend on Traitors 


Both of the Hitlerian moves last 
week depended for success on high- 
born, well-heeled appeasers within 
the governments of his opponents. 

His move for the complete and im- 
mediate capitulation of the French 
succeeded through the efforts of Pe- 
tain and his followers who twice be- 
fore the war tried to overthrow 
French democracy—once in 1934 
and again in 1937. 


His move against the British peo- 
ple was believed to depend on the 
success of Rudolph Hess in establish- 
ing connection with twenty-nine pow- 
erful noblemen and _ industrialists, 
members of the Anglo-German Fel- 
lowship, who with Hess have ex- 
pressed the belief that the British- 
Nazi war should be transformed into 
an anti-Soviet war. 

The theory that Hess had broken 
with Hitler was rapidly evaporating 
last week. It was agreed, however, 
that the Nazis were engaged in a 
maneuver to indicate domestic strife 
on the theory that this would mis- 
lead England into thinking Germany 
was too weak for an invasion at this 
time and was genuinely desirous of 
peace. 


Iraq 


Petain’s surrender to Germany, 
scored by President Roosevelt in an 
appeal to the French people, had im- 
mediate results. Nazi and _ Italian 
planes were permitted to land in 
French-mandated Syria and from 


‘HESS’ FRIEND’ 


The Duke of Hamilton (right), whom Hess, 
Nazi No. 3, sought to see in his melodramatic 
parachute descent on the Duke’s estate in 
Scotland after a plane flight from Germany. 


The Duke, as well as 6,000 other well-born 
Britishers and Scotsmen, belonged to the 
Anglo-German Fellowship which in 1938 was 
described as a link between the German For- 
eign Office and the Fascist wing of the Brit- 
ish Conservative Party. Sir Samuel Hoare, 
himself a Conservative, made the charge. The 
Fellowship’s leadership included 29 members 
of the British nobility and 24 Conservative 
M.P.’s. According to PM, New York daily, 
many of the clique still hope to transform the 
present war into a war against the Soviet 
Union. 


bases there bombed the hard pressed 
British in Iraq where they are fight- 
ing to keep the rich oil fields which 
supply the British Mediterranean 
fleet as well as Britain’s near east 
armies. 

Once in Syria, the Germans were 
able to establish air bases in Iraq, 
itself, where considerable numbers 
of German technicians were already 
arriving. 

It seemed inevitable that Syria 
would be used as a jumping off place 
for a Nazi expeditionary force push- 
ing south and west towards the Suez 
Canal through Trans-Jordan and 
Palestine. The other side of the pin- 
cers movement is already in action 
on the western Egyptian border 
where the British admit that the Nazis 
have more men and better equip- 
ment. 


Revolt in the Desert 


There were anti-German and anti- 
French Arabian riots in Syria last 
week while Moslems rallied to the 
cause of Iraq in its struggle against 
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the British all over the Arabian 
world, much of which is held by the 
British Empire. It seemed doubtful 
if Axis forces could long control the 
growing unrest of colonial peoples 
which in many instances is directed 
against all European colonial sys- 
tems. 


Hess 


The Nazi “peace” parachutist who 
last week landed on a Scottish moor 
seeking his friend the Duke of Hamil- 
ton was expected to make much use 
of unrest in the colonial world, point 
out the long standing German thesis 
that liberation movements would 
break out everywhere in the colonial 
world, including India, if the war 
between Britain and Germany con- 
tinued. 

Despite a grand collection of wild- 
eyed theories as to the reason for 
Hess’ flight to Scotland, it was widely 
believed by week’s end that Hess, 
instructed by Hitler, had arrived to 
try for a last gigantic Munich—which 
would rebound against the British as 
the first Munich did. He would ad- 
vance the favorite idea of British 
appeasers, that the war should be 
changed to one against Russia. Dur- 
ing the debate and hope and confu- 
sion which would ensue, the Nazis 
would smash across the channel in 
their long awaited invasion. The 
stratagem would be in accordance 
with the Hitler theory of war; never 


attack an enemy until he is demoral- 
ized. 

There were still those, however, 
who felt that Hess’ flight revealed an 
actual split in the Nazi hierarchy, 
but the odds seemed to be against 
this. Dispatches from both London 
and Berlin said there was no evidence 
that Hess had broken with Hitler, 
and despite British hopes it was still 
doubtful if he would give the British 
honest information that would help 
them win the war. 


WAR AND THE PEOPLE 


‘The Economist’ Tells Effect 
of Conflict on England 


The Economist, authoritative Lon- 
don financial journal and one of the 
world’s foremost conservative publi- 
cations, last week described the effect 
of the British war effort on the Eng- 
lish economy in 1940. (At the same 
time this journal announced that 
German workman had gained pay- 
ment of “full overtime pay” as a 
permanent government policy.) 

Excerpts ee The Economist fol- 
low: 

@ “Mr. Bevin (Labor minister of 
the Churchill cabinet) recently an- 
nounced that the right of employers 
to discharge workmen and the right 
of workmen to change their jobs 
would be curtailed.” 

@ “The output of munitions was 
rapidly stepped up in 1940 while 


OLD MAN 
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In announcing French 
capitulation to Nazi de- 
mands that France be- 
come an ally Marshal 
Petain (left) said: “For 
you, the French people, 
it is simply a question of 
following me _ without 
mental reservation .. .” 
More sympathy might 
have been shown the 
Victor of Verdun in his 
surrender to the Nazis if 
his record had not been 
consistently pro-Fascist 
and anti-democratic. He 
was associated with Fas- 
cist attempts in 1934 
and 1937 to seize France 
and in both instances 
was proposed asa 
French dictator. 


production of consumers’ goods was 
gradually curtailed . . Towards 
the end of 1940 allocation for civilian 
oe ace had to be cut more dras- 
tically . . . With the growing scar- 
city of resources the stage his now 
been reached where a further expan- 
sion of war industries can only be 
achieved speedily by direct govern- 
ment intervention.” 


Strikes 


According to The Economist an 
average of 78,000 working days was 
lost per month through disputes in 
1940. The journal observes: “The 
number of days lost by working dis- 
putes was much less in 1940 than in 
1939 although the number of actual 
disputes was unusually high.” 

Writing of unemployment, The 
Economist states that the monthly 
average for 1940 of those out of 
work was 963.000 and adds: “This is 
surprisingly high for wartime and 
continued unemployment on _ this 
scale was a pointer to the sluggish- 
ness of the war effort.” 


Wages, Prices, Profits 


Wages rose by 13% during 1940, 
according to The Economist, while 
“the overall raise in food prices was 


2415%.” The price of clothing in- 
creased by 60%, the price of fuel 
and light increased 18% c. eggs rose 
by 86%, fish by 75%. ribs of beef 
by 34%. milk increased 33%, pota- 
toes 32%, sugar 32%, cheese 30%, 


butter 24°% and bacon 24%. 

Total profits, according to The 
Economist, were 9.2% greater in 
1940 than they were in 1939. 


Bombs 


During April alone 6,065 civilians 
were killed by bombs in Great 
Britain while Hamburg, Dusseldorf 
and Essen received the most severe 
bombings of the war. 


Germany 


In Germany it was announced the 
meat ration would be cut by 20%. 

According to PM, New York daily, 
Germany is embarking on a gigantic 
program for peace production, build- 
ing a staggering series of factories 
to produce a long list of products 
with which she expects to capture 
world trade. 
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FRENCH EMPIRE JOINS NAZI NEW ORDER 


When the French government at Vichy last 
week became the puppet ally of the Nazis, much 
of its empire not only became an appendage of 
the Nazis but a strategic jumping off place for 
their war against the British. 

Yet, whatever the agreement between Vichy 
and Berlin, the Nazis would be able to put it 
into effect only insofar as they could control 
their new empire by force of arms. It seemed 
likely that they would succeed at those points 
of most strategic value, namely in Syria and 
Dakar. 

On the whole, however, it seemed more likely 
that the Vichy surrender would precipitate a 
partial rearrangement of the colonial world. 

Senator Pepper, for example, urged that 
United States seize Dakar, which is 1620 miles 
from the easternmost point of South America, 
and other Americans urged the seizure of 
French Guiana in South America and Marti- 
nique in the Caribbean. Still others urged the 
seizure of the Cape Verde islands off Dakar. 
French Indo-China in Asia, already reduced in 
size by the Japanese puppet state of Thailand, 
might eventually go to Japan. It seemed prob- 
able that the 60,000,000 people in the French 


Empire would find themselves with several new 
rulers. 

The Germans already were ferrying troops 
over the Mediterranean by plane from Greece 
to Syria and thence to embattled Iraq as shown 
by the map. The arrow slanting toward the 
Suez Canal indicates the eastern side of a pin- 
cers movement against that strategic point, the 
other side pushing east from the Libyan-Egyp- 
tian frontier. 

The arrow running up the Red Sea shows the 
route of American supplies now on their way 
to the British despite the Nazi decree that the 
Red Sea is a zone of hostilities. It is here that an 
incident may happen, and that soon, which may 
move the United States into war as an active 
participant. President Roosevelt has announced 
that twenty-seven American ships will proceed 
to the Red Sea with war supplies. 

The arrow on the west coat of Africa at Dakar 
indicates the point where the Nazis may estab- 
lish submarine and air bases for raids on British 
commerce bound around Africa for England. 

President Roosevelt last week ordered that 
13 French ships in American ports, including 
the 80,000-ton, $55,000,000 Normandie, be 
taken into custody. 
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Railmen Join in Pay Raise Demands 


Ask 30% Boost; 250,000 G. M. Workers Win 10c 
Increase; AFL, CIO Hold Fast in Shipyards Strike 


Organized labor chalked up some 
major victories last week. Although 
Commerce Secretary Jesse Jones told 
reporters he didn’t think “every 
strike should end with a wage in- 
crease,” that was how last week’s 
strikes did end. AFL, CIO and rail- 
way labor unions continued to insist 
that wages .generally lag behind 
profits, prices and labor productiv- 
ity. (see chart below). 


GAINS AT G.M. 


250,000 Share Victory: 
10c an Hour Wage Boost 


An agreement ended the long ne- 
gotiations between General Motors 
Corp. and the UAW-CIO on the eve 
of a company-wide strike. The gains 
are shared by about 250,000 work- 
ers in 89 plants. They include: 


@ 10c an hour wage raise—the larg- 
est in auto history—not subject to 
revision for one year. 


@ Improved grievance machinery. 


@ Seniority rights extended to be 
in force for two years. 


@ Concessions to union demands on 
promotions, transfers and umpire 
procedure. 


Union demand for a closed shop 
was not granted. 


Thirty-seven thousand General 
Motors workers in five Michigan 
plants walked out as the strike dead- 
line was reached, and word of a 24- 
hour extension of negotiations failed 


to reach them. Some sources ex- 
pressed the opinion that their action, 
a symptom of rank-and-file militan- 
cy, had strengthened the hand of 
President R. J. Thomas and Walter 
Reuther in their negotiations with the 
corporation. 


ON THE RAILROADS 


5 Labor Groups Demand 
30% Wage Rate Increase 


First sign that railroad labor, un- 
der pressure of rising living costs 
and increasing company profits, is 
following CIO and AFL unions in 
seeking wage boosts came last week. 
Leaders of five Railroad Brother- 
hoods met in Chicago to consider de- 
mands for wage increases, vacations 
with pay, train limit bills, and un- 


employment resulting from wider 
use of diesel engines. They asked 
30% increase in all basic wage 
rates. 

Unions at the meeting were: 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Firemen and Enginemen, Order of 
Railway Conductors, Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, and the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America. 


The railroads are usually regard- 
ed as a “sick” industry. Last week 
the Wall Street Journal recorded 
this improvement in their health: 


@ Atlantic Coast Line- 
1941 net profits $3 


‘Ist quarter 


,309,047—up 


WORKER’S PRODUCTION RISES MORE THAN HIS WAGE 


AURRRBERES 


Source: National Industrial Conference Board 


A. F. Whitney, Railway 


Trainmen Head, Maps 
Wage Increase Drive 


340% over same period last year. 


@ Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis—Ist quarter 1941 up 1,703% 
over same period last year. 


@ Chicago & Eastern Illinois—up 
0%. 


@ Erie R. R. System—up 25%. 


SHIPYARDS STRIKE 


AFL, ClO Workers Unite, 
Defy ‘Stabilization’ Pact 


All work at 11 west coast ship- 
yards stopped last week. Some 1,200 
AFL and 700 CIO workers, defying 
the “stabilization” agreement signed 
by the AFL Metal Trades Dept. and 
the ship building companies some 
weeks ago, went on strike for wage 
increases and maintenance of exist- 
ing overtime rates. Other workers, 
not officially on strike, refused to 
pass the picket line. 


The strike, condemned by Labor 
Secretary Perkins and the OPM, 
presented some unusual features: 


@ Unity between striking AFL and 
CIO workers. 
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® Repudiation of the “stabilization 
agreement” by Harry W. Brown, 
president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists (AFL) and a 
top AFL official. Brown wired Wil- 
liam Green: “We are amazed to 
learn that Seattle newspapers quote 
you as charging our members in San 
Francisco with engaging in an out- 
law strike. You are mistaken. The 
strike has the sanction of our execu- 
tive committee.” 


@ Repudiation of OPM _ Director 
Sidney Hillman by the San Fran- 
cisco. Industrial Union Council, 
after Hillman attempted to order the 
strikers back to work. CIO leaders 
also charged that Hillman was part- 
ly responsible for the ship com- 
panies’ cutting overtime rates in the 
stabilization agreement. Frank Fox, 
spokesman for the employers’ group 
was quoted as saying: “We wanted 
to give double time for overtime 
when we were negotiating the mas- 
ter contract. ... But OPM would 
not stand for it. OPM insisted that 
no more than time and one-half for 
overtime should be allowed. OPM 
dictated the terms of that master 
contract.” 

@ Rejection by AFL boilermakers 
of a proposal by an international 
representative of their union that 
they go through the picket lines. 


COLT WORKERS WIN 


2-Day Spontaneous Strike 
Ends in Ist Union Contract 


One day early last week 1,200 
workers on the night shift at Colt’s 
Patent Firearms Mfg. Co. in Hart- 
ford, Conn., spontaneously left their 
jobs. The company had turned 
down the demands of their shop com- 
mittee for wage increases and other 
improvements. 

As dawn broke over the Connecti- 
cut river, the men stood and asked 
themselves, “How do we run a 
strike?” ‘What do we do next?” 

They went to the office of the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America (CIO) which 
two months ago had begun organiz- 
ing the plant. UERMWA represent- 
atives asked the company for a con- 
ference. The day shift joined the 
picket line. For two days the plant 
was completely shut down. 

Then, for the first time in its cen- 
tury-old history, the Colt Co. signed 


a union agreement. It provides: 

@ A 7c hourly raise. 

# One week vacation with pay. 

@ Time-and-one-half for overtime 
and double time for holidays. 

@ Adjustments in piece and hourly 
rates. +i? 

@ The company also agreed to hold 
an NLRB election—probably in 2 
weeks, 


MINERS MAY GO OUT 


Lewis Blames Southern 
Operators in Dispute 


As the week ended the dispute be- 
tween the United Mine Workers and 
Southern soft coal operators re- 
mained unsettled and the possibility 
of another stoppage loomed. 

John L. Lewis, blaming the opera- 
tors for refusal to yield on wage dif- 
ferentials, the main issue in dispute, 
charged that “two millionaires inso- 
lent and arrogant in their power” 
control the southern situation. 

He also charged that southern 
operators are jacking up prices 10 
to 20% at company stores, robbing 
miners of the gains won under the 
temporary agreement which provides 
$1 a day wage increase. 

At week’s end a work stoppage of 
100,000 miners in Pennsylvania’s an- 
thracite coal fields was called by the 
United Mine Workers. 


IN BRIEF 


Other labor news included: 
@ A strike of 8,500 workers at 3 
plants of the Hudson Motor Co. in 
Detroit. 
@ Annual wage increases totaling 
$2,000,000 for 20,000 fur workers 
were provided in an industry-wide 
pact signed by the International Fur 
& Leather Workers Union (CIO) in 
New York. 
@ The U. S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia ordered 
Bethlehem Steel Co. to disband 10 
company unions. 
@ Seventy lumber operations were 
shut down in one of the biggest 
strikes that ever hit the northwest 
lumber industry. 
# 11,000 employes of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. Lackawanna plant 
voted by more than 3 to 1 for the 
CIO’s Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee to represent them in col- 
lective bargaining. 


Motors is’ the 
world’s most profitable manu- 
facturing enterprise”, said For- 
tune magazine. 


“General 


G. M. makes not only auto- 
mobiles but household appli- 
ances, Diesel engines, air con- 
ditioning, electric light power, 
radio, airplanes (Bendix), gas- 
oline (Ethyl), and possesses a 
large finance and insurance 
company. It manufactures about 
40% of all U. S. automobiles, 
about 35% of the world’s total. 


In 32 years, G. M. has made 
almost 3 billion dollars, average 
of 92 million dollars of profits 
a year. Profits in 1940 totalled 
$195,715,009. For the first 
quarter of this year ending 
March 31, G. M. has already 
netted profits of $64,622,761, 
excluding $10,000,000 to cover 
possible future losses. In 1940 
it netted over $3 a day profit on 
each employe. 


G. M. is controlled by E. I. 
du Pont & Co. which owns 23% 
of the stock. Other large hold- 
ers are A. P. Sloan, C. Ketter- 
ing, C. J. Mott, D. Brown, C. 
E. Wilson, J. J. Raskob, J. T. 
Smith and Wm. S. Knudsen. In 
1940 Sloan, Kettering, Wilson 
and Brown, received $2,027,323 
cash for salaries and bonus 
plus 48,569 shares of stock, to- 
day worth about an additional 
$2,000,000. In 1939 Knudsen 
as president received $150,415 
in cash and 4,626 shares. 

G. M. has about 110 big 
plants in various parts of the 
world. In England it has Vaux- 
hall Motors Ltd. One of its 
largest holdings is the Adam 
Opa A. G. works in Germany 
which is making trucks for Hit- 
ler’s war machine to-day. 

Knudsen, G. M. president 
lent to the U. S. to run the de- 
fense program, told the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce in 
1938: “The largest drawback 
to good industrial relations is, 
of course, the Wagner Act.” 


—The Economist 
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Farmers Strike Against ‘7e an Hour’ 


1,600 Michigan Dairy Farmers Backed by Auto 
Workers; Congress Passes 85% Parity Bill 


Two most important develop- 


ments last week were: 


(1) Sixteen hundred Michigan 
dairy farmers, supported on _ the 
picket line by CIO auto workers, 
went on strike for a price of $2.25 
per hundredweight of milk during 
May, June and July and $2.50 for 
the balance of the year. They have 
been receiving from $1.87 to $1.84 
which gives a farmer an average of 
7 cents an hour on his work and 
nothing on his investment. 


(2) Both House and Senate by 
overwhelming votes passed a bill to 
increase the crop loan rates from 
75% to 85% of parity on wheat, 
corn, cotton, tobacco and rice. The 
bill, which would provide govern- 
ment loans of between $1,000,000,- 
000 and $1,200,000,000, was sent 
to President Roosevelt for his signa- 
ture. 


Milkshed Strike 


‘Your Fight is Ours,’ ClO 
Unionists tell Farmers 
The strike of 1,600 Michigan 
dairy farmers last week was the first 
farmers’ strike in Michigan, It took 
place in the Flint milkshed and was 
called by the United Dairy Farm- 
ers. It was especially newsworthy 
in that CIO auto workers said to the 
farmers: “Your fight is ours; the 
corporations which keep your milk 
price down, keep the consumers’ milk 
price up.” They backed up their 
words by appearing on the farmers’ 
picket lines. Delegations of auto 
workers all last week went directly 
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Refusing to be cowed by the milk companies, striking members of the United Dairy 
Farmers picket in Flint, Mich., demanding a boost in prices for their products. 


from their shops to their lines around 
the dairy companies. 


State police guarded the milk 
trucks of those farmers who would 
not join the strike. Newspapers con- 
demned the striking farmers. The 
milk companies, in an effort to break 
the strike, announced a new price 
schedule, one claimed to raise the 
farmer’s milk income by 13%. The 
raise was announced by the Michi- 
gan Milk Producérs Association 
which strikers say is a fake farmers’ 
organization controlled by the big 
companies. 


The belated increase did not break 
the strike. Farmers declared there 
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| percentage of farm 
workers as compared 
with all the country’s 
working population. 
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was no guarantee that the raise 
would be permanent, that their ob- 
ject was to revise the whole method 
of buying milk since under the pro- 
cedure now used the farmer could 
not tell whether he was being cheat- 


ed. (A federal grand jury has in- 


dicted the Borden and_ Sheffield 
Farms milk companies, charging 
conspiracy to raise the price of 


milk. See U. S. WEEK no. 10.) 


If the strikers win their demands 
farmers will make about 30¢ an 
hour instead of 7¢, according to Fred 
Hays, a dairy farmer of Osso, Mich., 
and state president of the United 
Dairy Farmers: The farmers were 
encouraged when auto workers on 
their picket lines won a 10¢ an hour 
increase. They were members of the 
United Auto Workers of America 
working for General Motors. 


At. strike headquarters in the 
United Auto Workers district office 
in T'lint farmers said they were un- 
able to live,on the 3¢ a quart re- 
ceived from the milk companies. 
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. . this America is only you and ime. 


—Walt Whitman 


Bottlenecks 


In Milwaukee the magic word 
“bottleneck” saved 38-year-old Ar- 
thur Herbstreith from a jail sen- 
tence. Arrested for drunken driv- 
ing, Herbstreith appeared in court 
with his attorney to plead that his 
imprisonment would work a severe 
hardship on the defense program. 
Herbstreith works in a shoe factory 
where he operates an important and 
complicated machine. The factory, it 
was claimed by the defense, makes 
‘shoes for the government. Civil 
Judge Hedding suspended the jail 
sentence until July 4—when Herb- 
streith takes his annual vacation. 

In Carlsbad, New Mexico, a cow- 
boy drank 24 bottles of soda pop at 
one sitting. Right through the bottle 
neck. 


Horseless Buggies 


Horseshoe Farm in Orange, Va., is 
the present home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr. Handsome, 
eray-haired Mr. Stettinius is the dol- 
lar-a-year OPM defense chief who 
left the U. S. Steel Corp. for govern- 
ment service. It’s his job to pass 
on pwiorities—say which materials 
are so necessary for defense that 
peacetime users must stand in line 
and wait their turn. 

Last week the Stettinius’ gave a 
garden party at Horseshoe Farm. 
The guests were treated to a sight of 
Stettinius’ collection of outmoded 
fire engines, carriages, wagons and 
prairie schooners. 

Some of them eyed the fruits of 
Mr. Stettinius’ hobby uneasily. 
Thinking of what priorities might 
do to the private car owner, they 
thought Mr. Stettinius had _fore- 
handedly laid in a supply of antiques 
that would some day keep him from 
having to walk. 


Goats 


““A distressed citizen told the Tul- 
sa, Okla.. City commission that his 
nanny goat got lonesome by herself 
and annoyed the neighbors by con- 


stant bleating. The commission 


changed the law to permit a man to 
keep two goats—even if he lives 
within the city limits. 

In Cleveland, O., Mrs. Lora Stern 
spent her leisure time crocheting a 
picture of the life of Childe Harold, 
hero of Lord Byron’s poem, on a 
silk lace tablecloth. It was almost 
finished after 5 years of needle- 
clicking, when she left it in her car 
during a visit to Chicago. Some- 
body stole it. 


Ouster 
Dr. Ruth Gruber, who has a Ph.D. 


degree from the University of Col- 
ogne, lives in New York City. Until 
last week she was on the payroll of 
the U. S. Department of the Interior. 
Until last week Dr. Gruber was 
scheduled to make a survey of eco- 
nomic conditions in Alaska for the 
federal government. 

But last week, with 113 of the 
House of Representatives 453 mem- 
bers present to consider the Interior 
Department’s new supply bill, Dr. 
Gruber was fired by congressional 
action. By a 64 to 49 vote, the House 
adopted an amendment offered by 
Rep. Taber (R., N. Y.) which for- 
bid payment to Dr. Gruber of any 
money appropriated for Alaska. 

Dr. Gruber was fired because 64 
members of the House think she is 
subversive. To convince them, Rep. 
Taber waved a book I Went to the 
Soviet Arctic, of which Dr. Gruber is 
the author. 


A member of the Dies Committee. 
Rep. Mason (R.., Ill.) read aloud to 
his colleagues: “Some day I shall go 
back, bathe again in Yensei, take 
midnight walks in Igarka . . . swim 
in the Arctic ocean.” 

Said Rep. Mason: “That’s enough 
for me.” 


Said Rep. Bulwinkle, (D., N. C.): 
. . . the only thing she said is she 
wants to take a bath.” 

Friends of Dr. Gruber were as- 
tonished and indignant over the 
House action. “This is not a good 
example of democracy in action,” 
Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, noted 
Arctic explorer said. “It worries me 
as a sign of hysteria at a time when 
democracy should demonstrate its 
ability to be fair and keep a level 
head.” Others who protested in- 
cluded Mrs. Mary K. Simkovitch, 
well known economist, and the Col- 
umbia Lecture Bureau of CBS, under 
whose auspices Dr. Gruber has re- 
cently been lecturing. 


Churchills in U. S. 


William Churchill, an optical en- 
gineer in New York City, had an 
idea last week. He has been worried 
about the relief agencies working 
for Great Britain. “They are failing 
to stir up a rea] sentiment for de- 
fense because they are doing nothing 
to appeal to British traditions,” he 
said. “Why most of the workers for 
these agencies have never been in 
Westminster Abbey.” 

With five other Churchills, who 
count Winston as a member of the 
clan, he formed The Churchill 
Family Organization. He estimates 
there are between 3,000 and 4,000 
Churchills in the U. S. eligible for 


membership. 


‘The Statesman’ 


Governor Eugene Talmadge of 
Georgia is editor and publisher of a 
weekly paper—The Statesman. 

The blind, the halt, and the lame 
who receive aid from the Federal 
government are to have their names 
published in the Governor’s paper. 

The Governor is a man of action. 
During the 1934 textile strike he 
interned strikers in barbed-wire con- 
centration camps. He had to act with 
similar speed and decision in the 
matter of publicly listing Georgia’s 
indigent people—after July first 
such listing will be barred by an 
amendment of the Social Security 


Act. 
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Spain is the powder keg of Europe. 

It is but a question of time until it explodes. 

An explosion there will have repercussions all over the 
world, but especially in Europe where a revolution any- 
where may become a revolution everywhere. 

As in Germany, however, the question is what kind of 
revolution? 

Two are in the offing and each will compete with the 
other. 

The first is the product of the very aristocracy that put 
Franco into power. It may be touched off in the wake of 
the German assault against Gibraltar because it has been 
backed by the British as a last card in their attempt to 
influence Franco. If he, however, goes completely over to 
the Nazis the British will give the “go ahead” signal to 
the merchants, industrialists and royalists who wish to re- 
store the monarchy. They have found that Franco’s victory 
has robbed them of economic control of Spain. That con- 
trol now rests with Germany. 


Seek Help of Loyalists 


The British-backed plot has been in existence for almost 
a year. Monarchists in Spain have approached exiled officers 
of the Loyalist army in Mexico and New York City, en- 
deavoring to enlist them for the monarchist coup. 

Almost to a man, however, these officers have rejected 
the offers. They have said that the effort would only saddle 
the Bourbon monarchy once more on the backs of the people 
of Spain and that their fight for the Republican government 
was to rescue the people from that tyranny. Many of them 
have branded the plot as treason. 

Almost all of them have dedicated themselves to the 
efforts of the people’s revolution which still lives and 
moves and works in Spain. There is a vast underground 
movement there, undeterred by the fact that more than 
1,000,000 Spaniards are in Franco’s jails and that thou- 
sands have been executed. This movement holds secret 
meetings, publishes newspapers, calls strikes, puts up post- 
ers, and daily grows in strength. Moreover, there are 
30,000 guerillas in the Spanish mountains, men who have 
never surrendered to Franco. The fight goes on. 


The question remains which revolution, if the monarchist- 
British plot can be called a revolution, will win? Which 
will come first? 


And if Germany further occupies Spain will either one 


or both be delayed? 


What is Spain like? 
Here is what I wrote in my diary when I was there last 
September. 


MADRID, Sept. 5—Here in this city which was to have 


been the tomb of Fascism and still may be is the head- 
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By RICHARD O BOYER, Associate Editor of 
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quarters of the most frightened dictatorship in aa 
one which even in victory fears revolution. 

Police armed with rifles punctuate every 20 feet of cal 
along all the principal streets of the city, there are a 
least eight on every street corner, the slightest crowd i 
broken up, the jails daily receive new prisoners, and frig 

squads new victims. 

Never have I seen a state which gives such visible evidene 
of fright of its own people and never have I seen sud 
poverty. People speak of war-torn Europe and they 
not mean Spain. Yet neither northern France, nor Belgi 
nor Holland show the marks of war to the extent of Spain 
All of these countries, desperate as is their condition, ar 
happy and prosperous as compared with Spain. 


Mothers Shriek for Bread 


The people here are starving. Naked children sleep o 
the sidewalks for they have nowhere else to’ sleep. I an 
staying at the Hotel Ritz and even here the food is scan 
and bad for a luxurious hotel. Each morning a crow 


of mothers appears at the back door of the hotel. The 
raise children, children who look like death’s heads, higk 
in their arms and shriek for bread. They do not get an 
The small gathering at the back door of the hotel is 
insignificant foretaste of the endless breadlines that are te 
be seen outside of public buildings every few blocks throug 
Madrid. The single slab of stale bread given out to eae 
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ine after their interminable wait is but a mockery to the 
ving. 
lever, too, have I seen a so-called independent state which 
so obviously a dependency of another state. The Ger- 
1s own and control Spain now. The uniform of the Nazis 
verywhere—in the best hotels and restaurants and the 
* otherwise almost empty cafes which once provided life 
gaiety to the city. 
here are three upper classes in Spain. The first is 
uposed of the Germans, party officials, businessmen, 
liers and diplomats. The second strata is composed 
talians, who get the commercial crumbs granted to them 
“he Germans. The third class is composed of the Franco 
miards, some of who fawn sickeningly on the foreigners, 
some of whom are said to be resentful. 


‘o call the Franco revolution a national movement is 
eed a euphemism. Of all countries being held in one 

or another by Germany, Spain is filled with the most 
amite. The people are so desperate that even another 
ody revolution could be little worse than the present. 
»opular revolution anywhere in German-dominated Eu- 
= will work to the harm of Germany, will always be 
Hanger of spreading . . . and so Madrid may still be 
Sism’s tomb, 


ept. 6—I walked around Madrid this morning with a 
ng French diplomat. At first sight there appeared to 


be no trace of destruction from bombs but before long 
we began to notice buildings that were hollow shells open 
to the sky. In contrast to Berlin where mutilated or wounded 
soldiers are an exceedingly rare sight, strong, active young 
Spaniards with one leg or one arm shot away were noticeable 
in even a short walk through the center of the city. 


My companion was a Count and a Nationalist attached 
to the government at Vichy. We stopped amid a ragged 
crowd that stood beside a courtyard of the palace in which 
Franco lives. The courtyard was filled with brightly uni- 
formed hussars, each one with a lance and gleaming helmet, 
each one astride a white horse. 


Keep Crowd 2 Blocks Away 


The shabby, hollow-eyed crowd watched the maneuvers 
through the iron fence in sullen silence. The soldiers were 
waiting for Franco and a new Italian minister, who was 
presenting his credentials that day, to review them. Before 
the great man appeared, however, all the ragged crowd, 
most of which was made up of children, was herded away 
from the iron fence protecting the courtyard. Then there 
was another long wait until a new detachment of mounted 
police and soldiery pushed the crowd back still further until 
Franco was a good two blocks out of range of his beloved 
people. 

Evidently Frenchmen, now that it is a bit late, are learn- 
ing fast. The elegant young Count with me began to speak 
and with great bitterness. He said: 


“T was against the Loyalists, and I was mad, crazy 
to be so. Here Germany conquered Europe. She used 
Spain as a gigantic laboratory to perfect the weapons 
with which she conquered France and is now using 
against Great Britain. But here, above all. Germany 
learned that the democracies were so demoralized that 
they could not act. They could not defend a fellow 
democracy. Great Britain and France hated the demo- 
cratic spirit so much, feared the people so much, thai 
they preferred great peril to themselves rather than 
have the people win.” 


But the armed police dotting all Madrid, indicate that 
Franco thinks the people may sometime win. 


Spain, I believe, is approaching the zero hour. Among 
her people there is a militancy so strong—and so silent— 
that the very air is electric. You can feel the spirit of 
resistance. The approaching assault against Gibraltar, Nazi 
plans to seize Portugal, Nazi troops in all Spain, may delay 
a people’s revolution but at the same time it will stimulate 
forces already moving which cannot forever be denied. For 
as surely as you are reading this Spain will yet be free and 
Madrid will be the tomb of Fascism. 


UOSeck 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, 


Writing in ‘Ladies 
Home Journal’ 


Granted that a year of service for 
boys is finally satisfactorily adjusted. 
I personally hope that a year of com- 
pulsory service will also be consid- 
ered for girls. I do not, of course, 
think of girls as taking the same 
training, or doing the same kind of 
work that the boys will probably do, 
nor do I think of them serving in 
camps. . | think the opr rtunity 
should be offered to girls to work 
and train themselves along many dif- 
ferent lines. 

To be specific, I think of girls 
doing their year of service, in large 
part, in their own communities. For 
instance. they could obtain training 
in a local hospital during part of the 
year. In this way not one, but two 
things might be achieved. The girl 
would be getting something which 
would be valuable in her own life in 
the community later on. The hospital 
would be better able to meet the 
needs of the community because of 
the service which she could give. . . . 


Health, Experience 


I should like to see set up in the 
schools, highly efficient courses in 
home economics. The schools could 
be used as laboratories by providing 
free hot lunches for every child, or 
the girls could run school cafeterias 
by way of practice in properly feed- 
ing groups of people. They again 
would achieve a double end by im- 
proving the health of the children of 
the community. and by giving the 
girls the knowledge and experience 
which would help uihem to raise the 
standards of their own future homes. 

. In rural areas, farm-manage- 
ment courses in schools would be 
valuable. 
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Should We Draft 


American Girls? 


.. I can hear some of my young 
friends, particularly those so_ in- 
fluenced by certain political beliefs, 
bringing up the question as to why 
this year’s service should be com- 
pulsory. They would claim that this 
is a Fascist or Nazi scheme leading 
us straight to the system of German 
work camps. I feel that these young 
people, and even some of the other 
people who think the same way, are 
ignorant of the principles of democ- 
racy. 

Thomas Jefferson himself believed 


in a compulsory school law. We have 


accepted that compulsion as an ideal 
ever since the public-school system 
was originally established. In fact, 


education belonged 
solely to the privileged class is one 
of the beliefs which 
attempted to destroy. 
If we compel our children, for 
their own good, to go to school, I see 
nothing anidermectanc in giving the 
people of the country an opportunity 
to decide at the polls whether they 
believe a year’s service at a given 
age for the boys and girls 4 the 


the idea that 


democracy has 


nation would be of value to them as 
individuals and to the nation as a 
whole. 

I believe that girls, if it is de- 
cided to require of them a year of 
service, should be placed on exactly 
the same footing as men, and they 
should be given the same subsistence 
and the same wage... . 


‘Compulsory’ Service 

All of this could be accomplished 
on a voluntary basis, but it would not 
be. My main reason for believing 
that it is important to have this year 
of service compulsory is that I be- 
lieve so much in the value of know- 
ing many sides of our national life. 

While I know quite well that there 
are a good many of our young people 
who would eladly volunteer Mae this 
year of service. I also know that 
there are a considerable number who 
would not volunteer. They consti- 
tute the very group who force the 
majority of the nation to make the 
opportunity for training and educa- 
tion compulsory. 

Another important reason why 
girls should give a year of service 
to our country is that through so 
many years we have been constantly 
increasing our placid acceptance of 
what the: men in our country pro- 
vided, and that frequently includes 
their participation in government 
and their defense of us in wars. 

In the case of a real emergency 
such as we are facing at present, of 
course, older people and even young 
people below draft age should ae 
willing to render whatever services 
they are qualified to giv e but today 
I am not discussing what I consider 
home emergency 
period. I am writing of what I con- 
sider participation in home defense 
should be as we look at the future. 

It should include training for our 
girls, and a thorough understanding 


on their part of democracy as a way 


of life. . 


defense for an 
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Here is a hot and controversial subject, an ideal debate topic 
since its resolution will vitally affect the lives of millions of Amer- 


ican girls. Here, two extremes of 


opinion militantly meet. Mrs. 


Roosevelt contends American girls should be subject to a year of 
compulsory service at pay of $21 a month in the same manner 
that their brothers are subject to the draft. The American Youth 
Congress contends such compulsory training is not a substitute 
for jobs and opportunities for young people. U. 8. WEEK regu- 
larly prints both sides of the most controversial subjects, per- 
mitting its readers to draw their own conclusions. 


SS SE SE A A SS SEIDEN 


JOSEPH CADDEN, 


Ex. Sec., American 
Youth Congress 


The AYC Cabinet, through a sub- 
committee appointed at the last meet- 
ing, addressed the following letter 
to Mrs. Roosevelt as its answer to 
the Ladies Home Journal article. 


Dear Mrs. Roosevelt: 


Yes, Mrs. Roosevelt, you are right. 
Millions of young people who have 
heard of the proposal to conscript 
girls in your recent article “Defense 
and Girls” do indeed “claim that this 
is a fascist or Nazi scheme leading 
us straight to the system of German 
work camps.” 

These American young people 
know full well that the basis for the 
Nazi system is cheap, forced labor. 
They know that the first step toward 
establishment of a Nazi or fascist 
type of goyernment is the regimenta- 
tion of youth into labor battalions, 
destroying the standards of work 
which the labor movement has 
achieved, enslaving a large section 
of the people so that their labor may 
prop up a tottering economic system. 
Yes, that is what Hitler and his in- 
dustrialist friends did in Germany. 


’. . Of Own Free Will’ 


But young America will not allow 
itself to be enslaved. We have learned 
our Thomas Jefferson better than 
some of our older friends who use his 
name in vain. We know full well—as 
we have stated so many times in so 
many different ways—that the de- 
mocracy of Thomas Jefferson, the 
democracy we are working for is a 
system in which a free people achieve 
security by the work they do of their 
free will. 

Thomas Jefferson believed that all 
children had an equal right to a free 
education. You fail to tell that 700,- 


000 children drop out of public 
schools each year because their fam- 
ilies can’t afford the books or 
lunches or clothes or carfare; that 
one-third of the grade school popu- 
lation never see the inside of a school 
because facilities do not exist. . . 
You have avoided the problem of 
meeting this need, and instead have 
addressed yourself to supporting a 
program of servitude for older youth, 
girls who have apparently left school, 
either because they have graduated 
or because adequate facilities for 


their continued study do not exist. 
Thus you have deliberately obscured 
the fact that there is no comparison 
between the offering of educational 
opportunities to children and the 
conscription of young adult employ- 
able women for forced labor. 

Undoubtedly the reason you are 
now concerning yourself about girls 
in this age group is because they are 
old enough and strong enough to do 
productive work. . . 

Since neither in private industry 
nor in any Government work can 
girls find useful work and earn a liv- 


ing today, conscription for war is an 
obvious answer. It was an answer 
for Hitler. 

But it is not the answer for Amer- 
ican youth. They have long since pro- 
posed, through the American Youth 
Act, a democratically-directed Fed- 
eral youth program to meet the needs 
of idle young people—boys and girls. 

You no longer agree that the Nas 
tional Youth Administration be ex+ 
tended to give girls who desire it an 
opportunity for training in the social 
services, in hospital work, or in home 
economics, 

. . . You pretend in your article 
that this important question will be 
decided by a referendum of the peo- 
ple. Yet you must be aware of the 
fact that such an important step as 
lending over-age destroyers to Great 
Britain and other steps toward war 
were not even decided by Congress, 
much less the people as a whole. 

Your article is supposedly written 
as an answer to the needs of girls 
of 19 who are idle. Why are they 
idle? Are they idle because they 
wanted a fuller education and there 
are no facilities? Are they idle be- 
cause they wanted a job and couldn't 
find one? 

We still need thousands of teach- 
ers, thousands of hospital workers, 
thousand of social workers, thou- 
sands of recreation leaders. 


‘Pass Youth Act’ 


Pass the American Youth Act and 
provide training opportunities for 
girls in these fields. Pass the Federal 
Aid to Education Bill and open the 
way for thousands of teachers to 
serve their country. Institute a Fed- 
eral health program, a Federal re- 
creation program and open the way 
for thousands more to serve their 
country. 

This is young America’s answer to 


the needs of girls. 


Ie 


| EEP your eye on the current controversy between 

the Transport Workers Union and Mayor LaGuar- 
dia. The principles involved in the dispute make it the 
concern of the forward-looking people all over the 
country. 


The question at issue is whether employes on the city- 
owned transit lines have need for collective bargaining 
through a union of their own choosing. The TWU says 
they have. The Mayor says they haven’t—because they 
are on civil service. 

Since the trend today is for government to move into 
more and more fields hitherto reserved for private in- 
dustry, the precedent set in New York City may soon 
affect millions of other workers. 


1 
Briefly, the story is this. From 1934 to 1937 the TWU 


succeeded in organizing the transit workers on the sub- 
ways, buses and elevated lines in New York City. In 
1937 the Union was elected by overwhelming majorities 
as the collective bargaining representative of the men on 
practically every transit line in the city. It secured con- 
tracts, among others, on the Interborough Rapid Transit 
and Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Company lines, which 
brought wage increases of from 10 to 30%, shorter 
hours, holidays with pay, sick leave, paid vacations 
and a sound pension plan. 


In June 1940 the City of New York bought the sub- 
ways and elevated lines from the corporations which 
owned them. It assumed the contracts with the TWU. 
Those contracts expire June 30, 1941. 

The TWU asks that these collective bargaining con- 
tracts be renewed. Mayor LaGuardia contends that 
since the 32,000 employes on the city-owned lines are 
now protected by civil service, the ‘contracts need not 
be renewed. 


As a matter of fact, the transit system of New York 
City is not strictly a governmental function but a busi- 
ness enterprise. The wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions are fixed not by the Board of Estimate which fixes 
them for all other city departments, but by the Board of 
Transportation, a separate body consisting of three com- 
missioners appointed by the Mayor. The Board of Trans- 
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portation, responsible only to itself, operates the transit 
lines as a commercial venture on which money may be 
made or lost. 

But suppose that this were not true. Suppose that the 
transit system was indeed a governmental function. 
Would there be any merit in the Mayor’s argument that 
the protection afforded by civil service is all the work- 
ers need? 

No, there is no merit. Civil service merely provides 
a channel for employment of the most suitable in- 
dividuals for government service. It does not give these 
individuals the protection they need in that service. 

That protection can come only from a union. Police- 
men of New York have. a strong organization which 
has won them good conditions; the firemen have decent 
working conditions, fairly high wages and a good re- 
tirement plan—they are members of an AFL union. On 
the other hand, the hospital workers in New York City, 
not strongly organized, work inhumanly long hours 
under miserable conditions for as low as $50.00 a month. 
It avails them nothing that they are under civil service. 
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It is a mistaken notion, belied by history, that the 
government is more enlightened than the average private 
employer. It is a mistaken notion, therefore, that em- 
ployes of the government need not have the protection of 
the National Labor Relations Act. Mayor LaGuardia 
would deny the transit workers of New York City that 
protection. 

This is a surprising position for the man who in 1931 
said on the floor of Congress: “Employes and employers 
sit at a conference table. That is the American way of 
solving labor problems.” 

That is all the union is asking. It wants to handle the 
grievances of the men to the end that both sides will be 
benefited. It wants to clean up situations like this one, 
reported in a union leaflet: “On the B. M. T. the porters 
who clean the stations are required to keep the tracks 
in front of the station clean as well. That means the 
porter must climb down on the tracks with all his equip- 
ment and proceed to sweep and scrub and scrape. There 
is no flagman there to warn him of the approach of a 
train, or to let the motorman know he is there. That is 
the porter’s responsibility. He takes his life in his hands 
every time he ventures, unprotected, onto the tracks.” 

The union is on firm ground when it asks: “What does 
civil service do about this? Not one thing. What can 
civil service do about it? The porters know the answer. 
The only group at all concerned about these porters is 
the Transport Workers Union.” 

The position taken by Mayor LaGuardia is ill-advised. 
If he succeeds and thereby sets a pattern to be followed 
by reactionaries everywhere, then the rights of millions 
of government workers will be trampled upon. 
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Shaw’s 1906 Play Makes a Fair Movie 


Review of the Week: 


Major Barbara 


HOLLYWoop—In the prologue to his 
photoplay Major Barbara, George 
Bernard Shaw says: “Citizens of the 
United States of America, the whole 
130 millions of you, I am sending 
you my old plays, just as you are 
sending us your old destroyers.” 


Then 84-year old Shaw goes on 
from here, in a vein which he in- 
tends to be witty and full of sense: 
business sense. To Mr. Shaw, who 
has never been indifferent to his 
audience, an American audience is 
the best one there is—principally be- 
cause it has (he hopes) the price of 
130 million admissions in its pocket. 


I am not sure what year the de- 
stroyers were built, but the play Major 
Barbara was written in 1906. At that 
time it was very, very daring to make 
fun of the Salvation Army but noth- 
ing very much to mock the munitions 
industry. Things have changed since 
then: munitions are serious and the 
Salvation Army isn't. The play, how- 
ever, remains almost the same, which 
may account for the confusion run- 
ning all through it. Personally, I 
haven't straightened it out yet. 


Like Pygmalion, which was also 
a Shaw-Gabriel Pascal-Wendy Hiller 
combination, Major Barbara is a 
play transferred almost directly to 
the screen. There is a great deal of 
conversation and very little action. 
For myself this is no great disad- 
vantage from the entertainment 
standpoint so long as the conversa- 
tion is witty enough (which it is) 
and well enough acted (which it is). 

Wendy Hiller, as the Salvation 


Personality: 
Claudette Colbert 


Claudette Colbert is French, and a typical French- 
woman is first and foremost a good manager. She 
manages finances well and sees to it that her family 
—including parents, cousins, aunts, brother—is well 


fixed, 


Her brother is her agent, gets 10% of her cash. 


National and state income tax eat up 72% 


That leaves her around $80,000 a year which 
ensures that no cooked wolf need be served at the 
Pressmans’ table. (Miss Colbert, in private life, is 


Mrs. Pressman.) 


The Pressmans keep eight servants. Cost: around 


$8,000 a year. 


It's part of Claudette’s business to be well and 
expensively dressed. Usually she buys at least one 
new fur coat a year for previews and such. She 
has a new car every year for similar reasons. 

Most of the rest goes to relatives; some of them 


are still in France. 


Of course Dr. Pressman pays his share, but as 
yet more people will hand out money to see a 


film star than a doctor. 


Army major whose father is a muni- 
tions millionaire, is less successful 
in Major Barbara than in Pygmalion. 
At times she rants. 


Robert Morley, whom you may 
remember as the king in Marie An- 
toinette is the munitions manufac- 
turer who gets the best of the lines 
and gives them everything they 
need. Robert Newton is perfect as 
the Cockney tough whose reforma- 
tion is caused not hy the Salvation 
Army—which tries to save his soul— 
but by the Munitions Factory which 
gives him a job and saves his body 
instead. 

Rex Harrison (he was in The Cita- 
del), Emlyn Williams (Night Must 
Fall and The Corn is Green) and 
a flock of other English stage stars 
are expertly cast. 


Since 1906 the situation’s changed 
but the play and Bernard Shaw have 
not. Both are brilliant and confused. 
In his 1906 prologue Shaw said: 
“The greatest of evils and the worst 
of crimes is poverty, and our first 
duty—a duty to which every other 
consideration should be sacrificed 
—is not to be poor.” 

It’s a duty which we will probably 
all—well, maybe not 130 millions of 
us but enough—help Mr. Shaw to 
perform for himself. It would be too 
bad if his sacrifices—and he’s made 
them, even in this play—were in 
vain. Anyway the play’s worth see- 
g, even if it gives no hint as to 
how, with no old battleships or plays 
to peddle you are to perform your 
first duty—other than by going into 
the munition business. 

—MOLLY CASTLE 


in 
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By BURTON & KNELL 
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Going With the Wind 


There’s a big wind in East Pitts- 
burgh, blowing 400 miles an hour. 
The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. built the 40.000 horse- 
power motor that makes it blow. 

Right now the big blower is being 
put through its final tests. When it 
has passed them it will go into service 
at Wright Field in Dayton, Ohio, 
where a new wind tunnel is being 
erected for the Army. 

Then the big wind-maker will do 
some testing of its own. Its job is 
to put Uncle Sam’s war planes 
through their paces in a first-class 
gale. 


Patents 


Among the 897 patents last week 
granted by the Patent Office were: 


@ An extract from the Osage orange 
tree which its inventor says will make 
tough steaks juicy and tender. 


@ A device to keep curb honking 
pests from honking their auto horns 
except when the car is in motion. 


@ A tube of mustard which nestles 
in the center of a “hot dog” and can 
be either eaten or thrown away, ac- 
cording to how you feel about mus- 
tard. 


First Families 


There may be a blow in store for 
some people who have been calling 
themselves descendants of the First 
Families of Virginia. Dr. Frank H. 
H. Roberts Jr. of the Smithsonian 
Institution is about to dig up a past 
that makes them seem like the chil- 
dren of last year’s immigrants. 
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Dr. Roberts thinks maybe «the real 
FFV’s are to be found deep down in 

e earth along Virginia’s famous 
Skyline Drive near Bedford. He 
hopes he can solve the riddle of the 
Ice Age Southerners, just as he pried 
into the secret of the Ice Age West- 
erners when he dug in the Lindemeier 
site where Folsom Man camped in 
Colorado 20,000 years ago. 

Dr. Roberts wants to find out if 
the Folsom Man was an FFV. Not 
long ago some ancient Folsom Man’s 
typical stone dart points were found 
in Virginia. 

Question Dr. Roberts wants to an- 
swer by digging is: Did the Folsom 
Man leave the dart points there him- 
self—or were they left by upstart 
Indians with a fondness for collect- 
ing antiques? 

If the Folsom Man really lived in 
Virginia. some 10,000 years ago, it 
may be that his skeletal remains are 
still buried in the Virginia earth. And 
if Dr. Roberts can find that skeleton 
in Virginia’s closet he will be the first 
archeologist in a position to recon- 
struct the Folsom Man’s appearance. 

Dr. Roberts puts his chances at 
1,000 to 1. But if he does find the 
Folsom Man, Virginia’s FFV’s will 
have a new family portrait to hang 
over the mantelpiece. 


Skin Deep 


It’s getting safer to be beautiful. 
the Food and Drug Administration 
reports. A campaign against dan- 
gerous cosmetics was beeun within 3 
weeks after approval of the Food. 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. It resulted 
in 85 seizures and 49 criminal prose- 
cutions during the 1939 fiscal year. 

In 1940, only one product, a lash 
and brow dye containing parapheny- 
lenediamine, was seized as a danger- 
ous cosmetic. That brought the year’s 
only criminal prosecution for traffic 
in dangerous cosmetics. 

But the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration still has a lively job policing 
cosmetics firms for deceptive pack- 
aging. While never fatal, these viola- 
tions of the law are hard on the 
consumer’s pocketbook. 
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ECONOMIC PROLOGUE, Part 
1, Hearing befoye Tem- 
porary National Economic 
Committee. 


On April 29, 1938, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asked Congress 
to set up a committee of gov- 
ernment experts to study the 
subject of concentration of eco- 
nomic power. 


In his message to Congress 
the President wrote: 


‘“ 


*.. . the liberty of a democ- 
racy is not safe if the people 
tolerate the growth of private 
power to a point where it be- 
comes. stronger than _ their 
democratic state itself. That, 
in its essence, is fascism. . 


ee 


. . the liberty of a democ- 
racy is not safe if its business 
system does not provide em- 
ployment and produce and dis- 


tribute éoods in such a way as 
to sustain an acceptable stand- 
ard of living... . 

“Among us today a concen- 
tration of private power with- 
out equal in history is grow- 


Economic Prologue tells in 
252 pages, with many _ inter- 
esting charts, the growth of 
economic concentration of 
power in the U. S.. particularly 
during and after the 1929 de- 
pression. Leon Henderson, 
TNEC executive secretary; Is- 
ador Lubin, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, and Dr. Wil- 
lard Thorpe of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce were the 
first TNEC witnesses. 


This volume gives their pre- 
pared statements, and their an- 
swers to questions from com- 
mittee members. It is a valuable 
and interesting contribution to 
our knowledge of what makes 
American industry tick. 


(Order from U. S. Govern- 


ment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, 2. C. Price—60¢.) 


Ankara, May 14—New groups of German “tourists” are 
constantly entering Syria... . German personnel has arrived 
in Syria by plane, according to reliable information receiyed 
in Cairo, the Associated Press reports. 


Last week the French Commissioner General for 
Syria was presented with a virtual ultimatum by the 
German Army Commander in Greece asking for per- 
mission to land German troops at vantage points in 
Syria. These were presumably to be used for landing 
parties against the British in Iraq and Palestine. General 
Henri Dentz, the High Commissioner, was confronted 
with a situation extremely dangerous to continued French 
control over the mandated territory of Syria. It was 
reported that the German note stated German troops 
would land in Syria even if permission were not 
granted by the Vichy agents on the spot. 

In the broad sense, of course, French colonies in the 
Near East and in Africa are tied up very closely with 
the fate of imperial holdings everywhere. This incident 
recalls too the foolish handling of the colonial problem 
by Leon Blum’s government back in 1936. At that time 
a series of treaties was negotiated with Syria and Le- 
banon which would have come into force three years 
after ratification by the French Parliment. These agree- 
ments were modeled after the British-Iraq Treaty of 
1930, though they made even fewer concessions to the 
demands of the native peoples of these colonies than 
did the British-Iraq protocol. 

The Blum government stalled the ratification and 
after his fall from power subsequent cabinets dropped 
the matter.. The President of the Syrian Council of 
Ministers. Hashim al-Atasi, and head of the National 
Bloc resigned in protest at the failure of the French 
Government to ratify the Treaty of September 9, 1936 
and the cession of Alexandretta to Turkey. Following 
this, the then High Commissioner. M. Puaux, suspended 
the Syrian constitution, outlawed Parliament and _ in- 
stituted a form of direct government by the French 
authorities. Even at that time it was foreseen that this 
action would eventually provoke the most violent agita- 
ion and rebellion against French rule. 
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In view of the strategic position of Syria in relation 
to the impending battle for the British Empire in the 
Near East it would be helpful to have a few facts on this 
territory. Syria and Lebanon together are 76,000 odd 
square miles, have a population of 3.216,000 and are 
governed from Beyrouth, the capital. They lie between 
Iraq and Palestine-Trans-Jordan. 

After World War I the northern parts of Arabia, 
which had been a part of the old Turkish Empire, were 
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mandated to France and Britain. Syria and Lebanon 
actually became French Mandates in 1920 when the 
native Arab leader, Emir Feisal, was driven out of the 
territories. 

As in many other Near East holdings of the great 
western European colonial powers, riots and revolts 
broke out in Syria under French rule and became more 
or less the permanent order of things in this part of the 
world. These culminated in the bloody repression by 
French colonial troops and the merciless bombing of 
Damascus, the largest city of Syra. By the treaty which 
finally put an end to this useless destruction and killing, 
Syria was recognized as a semi-independent state and 
made a member of the League of Nations. This was in 
1936. But this was never formally legalized by the 
approval of the French Parliment. In 1939, when trouble 
again broke out, Syria was returned to the authority of 
the military. 
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That there is an acute crisis in Syria no one can deny. 
One of the primary causes of the present unrest is 
starvation caused by the British blockade. But the 
whole problem in the end revolves in and around the 
military and economic struggle for control of the Medi- 
terranean and the Near East. Britain wants to retain 
her control of the rich resources of the whole Near 
East. Germany wants to horn in and gain mastery over 
them for her own imperial aims. Mr. Phillip W. Ire- 
land, in a Foreign Policy Association report on The 
Near East and the European War calls attention to the 
fact that both Germany and. Italy had been for many 
years carrying on an active campaign to win Arab 
support and to embarrass France and Great Britain. 
The fruits of this propaganda are beginning to ripen. 

Both France and England refuse to recognize the tre- 
mendous threat to their own positions in the Near East of 
this Nazi-Fascist drive until too late. And now the Brit- 
ish have real cause to fear that Syria will become an 
avenue for Nazi progress to the oil lands of Iraq and 
Iran. At the same time a thrust from behind can be made 
at the Suez Canal simultaneous to one made from North 
Africa. 

Thus the past follies of both French and British 
policy toward their colonial peoples are returning to 
plague them. Had they granted concessions and. real 
democracy to these subject peoples they would have 
them as their friends today. Instead, the agreement 
recently signed by Admiral Darlan, the French Foreign 
Minister, and the Nazi government undoubtedly con- 
tains clauses which vitally affect the disposition of 
Syria and the course of the war in the Near East. 


— 
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By RICHARD O. BOYER 


RLINGTON K. THURLEW, leader of the Men’s Bible 

Class at the Wessex First Baptist Church, always 

paid his taxes with a sense of painful pride. When he 

walked out of the tax collector’s office there was a just 

perceptible trace of swagger in his walk and the book- 

keeper’s slump that stooped his slight, tired figure was 
gone for a moment. 

“J do my part,” he used to think as he swung along, 
and he took a new, proprietary interest in the sidewalks, 
the pavement, the cops. the schools, WPA improvements, 
the fire department and the postal service. 

One of Mr. Thurlew’s private enjoyments was drama- 
tizing himself and sometimes, when things were boring, 
he would seize any small incident and make himself 
the hero of it. After he paid his taxes he would frequently 
enjoy himself this way, picturing himself going up to,a 
cop and saying: “Listen you! Do you know who I am?” 
And the cop would say “No,” and Mr. Thurlew would 
tap him on the chest and say: “Listen you, ’m your 
boss! Get it?” 

Yet this momentary elation following the payment of 
taxes would almost always prove transitory. His should- 
ers would slowly droop back into place and before he 
reached home Arlington K. Thurlew, the standup Free- 
holder in a Democracy, would have been supplanted by 
Arlington K. Thurlew, the bill payer. 

Sometimes his lips would move as he whispered the 
figures by which he lived. “Let’s see $45.50. (That was 
Mr. Thurlew’s salary.) Rent $45.50. Maybe Martha (that 
was Mrs. Thurlew) could reduce the food budget to $1.50 
a day. But it’s pretty hard to feed four kids on that. 
Vl just have to stall the landlord. Let’s see $45.50. 
Gas $4.30. Electric light $3.25. Maybe I could give up 
smoking. Fifty cents for lunch. . . . Let’s see $45.50... .” 
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Mr. Thurlew was not against entering the war if we 
had to. Bob, his eldest son was at Camp Grant but still 
a year in the army wouldn’t hurt him any if he didn’t 
get killed. In fact Mr. Thurlew was not against anything 
unless maybe it was James Stewart. When James Stewart 
was at the Odeon Mr. Thurlew could not be persuaded 
to enter even if it was Bank Night. Of course Mr. Thur- 
Jew hoped it wouldn't be necessary to enter the war 
and he often wondered why the Gallup poll never asked 
him what he thought. 

“I never met anyone even once who voted in that 
thing,” he told his wife, “and it’s been going on for 
years.” 

This observation was made as Mr. Thurlew was read- 
ing the paper in the kitchen. His daughter, Sally, was in 
the front room with her boy friend so he and Martha 
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had taken a reading lamp from upstairs and were fixed 
pretty comfortably considering the fact that Mr. Thurlew 
had not been allowed to move his easy chair out of the 
living room. 

“But Pa,” Sally had said, “it will make the front room 
look so bare! There'll be a big gap there!” 

Mr. Thurlew rattled his paper and his wife looked 
up as if it were a signal. 

“Listen to this, mother,” he said, and began reading: 

“When the Treasury Department’s new tax proposal 
is passed, a man earning $19 a week will have his in- 
come tax raise by 625%.” 

Mr. Thurlew glanced up and waited for his wife’s 
comment. 

“Well?” she asked. 

Mr. Thurlew seemed annoyed “Well?” he mimicked 
and his wife was shocked. Her husband’s tone was seldom 
edged with sarcasm. “Listen to this,” he repeated and 
continued reading: 

‘““*A married man without dependents will have his tax 
raised 1.200%. But the tax bill of a married man with 
an income of $500,000 a year will be boosted only 
4.8%.” Mr. Thurlew’s voice was becoming sharp. He 
threw his wife a glance so challenging that she decided 
on silence. Her husband continued reading: 

““A person earning a million dollars a year will have 
to pay only 2.8% more in taxes. If the tax proposal is 
passed you will pay an additional one and one-half cents 
on every pack of cigarets and two cents extra for every 
1,000 matches. You will have to pay a 5% tax on your 
telephone bill.’ ” 

Mr. Thurlew was thoroughly vexed. His wife tried 
to placate him. “But we haven’t got a telephone,” she said. 

“We should have a telephone,” Mr. Thurlew said. 

“But we can’t afford one,” said Mrs. Thurlew. 

“But that’s just the point!” Mr. Thurlew shouted. 
His wife said: “Shh, they’ll hear you in the front room!” 
Her husband glared again and then as if to relieve his 
feelings he continued reading. 

“*You will have to pay an additional penny on a 
gallon of gasoline, another cent on a ten cent movie, 5% 
tax on candy and chewing gum.’ ” 

“But what can we do about it?” Mrs. Thurlew asked 
timidly. 

“Do about it! Why—why Ill show you!” He stood 
up with sudden purpose and started towards the front 
room, “Don’t.” said his wife, “you’ll disturb Sally.” 

“I’m disturbed myself,” said Mr. Thurlew. When he 
returned he had ink and paper. In a firm hand he wrote, 
“My Dear Mr. President: I desire to respectfully pro- 
esi tae 

“Why Arlington K. Thurlew!” said his wife, and it 
was with the utmost admiration. 
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HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


Constipation is one of man’s 
commonest ailments. It never 
kills or causes any serious 
harm, but it certainly can dis- 
turb peace of mind. 

Many people think that un- 
less the bowels are emptied 
daily “auto-intoxication” and 
many other disturbances will 
follow. It is true that sluggish- 
ness, headache and poor appe- 
tite may occur but these symp- 
toms are not due to an intoxica- 
‘tion by a poison generated in 
the constipated bowel. No one 
has yet isolated such a poison. 
All the symptoms can be attri- 
buted either to pressure of the 
hard stool against the wall of 
the bowel or more often to 
psychological effects. 

We have all had drilled into 
us from infancy that a bowel 
movement is necessary every 
day and that awful things hap- 
pen if it doesn’t occur. With 
such bad training it would be 
a miracle if we didn’t feel bad 
when an occasional period of 
constipation comes on. 

We are all easy victims to 
every Kind of laxative, catharic, 
bulk producer and irrigator on 
the market in the frenzy to have 
a bowel movement every day. 

Many people could cure their 
constipation by simply refrain- 
ing from taking any laxative 
materials at all. They may then 
discover their bowels move 
spontaneously every two days 
or every three days without 
stimulants. They can enjoy 
complete health with such bowel 
rhythm. 

Everyone knows that pulse 
rates vary—that some people 
have a rate of 60 per minute 
and others 95 or 100 per min- 
ute. Yet it is so difficult to 
convince some people that rates 
of bowel evacuation may also 
differ, and that it is normal for 
one person to have two move- 
ments a day and for another to 
have one in two or three days. 
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By SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


Rent Strikes 


Taking the law into their own 
hands is a tradition with Americans. 
It is a bad tradition, probably the 
worst we have when it is expressed 
in organizations like the Klan and 
the Christian Front. But collective 
action when it is legally used to 
force the carrying out of laws by the 
authorities is a very different thing. 

There are laws on the books of 
most cities to compel landlords to 
make houses safe from fire hazards 
and from diseases which come from 
vermin and accumulated filth. How 
completely are those laws enforced 
in your city? In my home town a 
few years ago a new mayor at- 
tempted to carry out partially the 
housing regulations. This attempt 
was regarded as a remarkable pro- 
cedure by many people and de- 
nounced as outrageous by landlords. 

Tenants have often been obliged 
to resort to their own collective 
strength to get the minimum of de- 
cency in their homes which the laws 
provide. In New York City in early 
May all the families in three build- 
ings in Negro Harlem called a rent 
strike. Continuous picket lines told 
the story to the public. Some of the 
signs read: “Rats and Vermin Are 
Not Good Neighbors,” “Rent Strike 
for Removal of Violations,” ‘No 
Place Like Home If It’s Healthy and 
Dale: 


Housing Conditions 


These Harlem residents pay rents 
which I believe are undoubtedly the 
highest in the country for the quality 
of the flats. Approximately 200,000 
people are confined within the color 
lines fixed by the landlords with 
scandalous overcrowding results. A 
two room apartment so small that 
the bathroom is made to double as 
kitchen and dining room by cover- 
ing the tub for a table and using the 
toilet as a chair costs $18 a month. 
Apartments in Harlem rent for $45 
to $55 which would cost from $25 to 


$35 to white residents of Manhat- 
tan. 

The tenants who went on strike 
had been attempting for many 
months to force the landlord to ex- 
terminate rats, roaches and water- 
bugs; remove garbage; paint; plas- 
ter; fireproof the stairs and repair 
leaking and defective plumbing. At 
a mass meeting the renting agent 
signed an agreement setting a date 
by which time the long list of vio- 
lations charged against the land- 
lord at the Housing Department 
should be removed. When absol- 
utely nothing was done by the date 
agreed upon the strike was called. 


Need Organization 


This is not an isolated instance of 
collective action by tenants. Rent 
rises have brought action and plans 
for action in many parts of the coun- 
try especially from union members 
who fear that increasing living costs 
are cutting their pay. 

In Aliquippa, Pa., home of the 
largest Jones & Laughlin Steel plant, 
Local 1211 of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee recently laid 
plans for organizing a Beaver Coun- 
ty Tenants League. Since the county 
became a defense area rents have 
risen $5 to $15 and a 10% wage in- 
crease just won by the SWOC seemed 
likely to be cancelled out. 

Such legislation or government ac- 
tion to protect tenants from exorbitant 
rents will only be brought about by 
widespread public pressure. Study 
of local housing conditions and or- 
ganizations to protect consumer in- 
terests is a paying proposition as 
well as a public service. 
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You’re Telling Us... 


Poor—He Wants the Right to Vote 


Dear Editor: 


I am a poor man (unemployed last two years—maybe because 
of my age). I am 52 and I have a lot of time to think. What I 
want to know comes to my mind from your article on poll tax. 


Is it right for 10,000,000 Americans like me not to be able to 


vote? Because they are poor? 


I have not the money on election 


day very often when IT want to say what I think. I have worked 
hard all my life. When I was young I farmed and later I worked 


on buildings. 


I think about the war. They say we should fight ‘to make the 


world safe for democracy.” 


Why don’t we have democracy here? 


I want to know what you think about this, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Norman Silton 


U. S. WEEK has already indicated its opinion of the poll tax. Perhaps 
some of its readers would like to comment on Mr. Silton’s letter. 


‘Tear Gas Burns’ 


Dear Editor: 


We can't get along without U. S. 
WEEK and we trust those to whom we 
sent trials will feel the same way. 


. . ..Dr. Aaron should soon write 
about what not to take for headaches 
and jitters, for those are due to in- 
crease fast as the distance between 
us and total war diminishes. It 
would be nice to have his directions 
for emergency treatment of tear gas 
burn easily and widely available too. 

Alice Roth 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Labor Today 


Dear Editor: 


I noted with interest Edward Sil- 
berman’s letter (You’re Telling Us, 
U. S. WEEK, May 10) in which he 
requests labor’s side of the case. 

While I believe that U. S. WEEK 
has been doing an excellent job in 
this respect, I cannot help but feel 
that . . . only a publication which 
restricts itself to labor can hope to 
present the fullest picture of labor's 
problems. 


Labor Today, a new publication 
scheduled to appear June 1. will do 
this job. It will offer in digest form 
condensations from numerous trade 
union publications, ordinarily una- 
vailable to the general public, and re- 
prints of general Jabor news. 


Wa 


The publishers of Labor Today 
believe there has long been a need 
for such a magazine. We invite Mr. 
Silberman and others who want la- 
bor’s side to subscribe to Labor To- 
day, 82 Washington St., Chicago, III. 
Special introductory offer is five is- 
sues for $l. 

Edward E. Clarke, 
Business Manager 
Chicago. 


Henry Ford 


Dear Fditor: 


How about some more stories on 
Henry Ford? People here are still 
going around with the idea that he 
is still the “American ideal’’—even 
with his labor policies. 

Jack VI. Gibson 
Gary, Ind. 


‘The First Thorn’ 


Dear Editor: 


. Editorial “As the Storm Gath- 
ers” is A-l. In “This Small World” I 
take issue with Mr. Dodd on “Spain 
proved the first thorn in the side of 
Napoleon’s Empire.” 


My argument: The Russian climate 
brought the Napoleon animal to his 
knees. As he slowly dragged himself 
toward his southern den he was 
flanked by a few Cossack-wolves. 
They tore out the vital intestines. 
Napoleon left a trail of blood on the 
snow and ice. When he reached his 


native haunts the coyote Wellington 
smelled the blood, let out the car- 
rion howl and was joined by a few 
small European jackals. They pol- 
ished the bones and yapped they had 
made the kill. 

The East India Company made a 
dictator out of Napoleon. The East 
India Company and his American 
Mameluke made the dictators that are 
in Europe today. 

Save Democracy! Hell! We no 
longer have a representative form of 
government. Why not admit it and 
go to work to regain our freedom? 
Unless the American people wake up 
and let the politicians know where 
they stand, within six months from 
the date of this letter, young America 
will be shackled to the East India 
Company and his Wall Street Mame- 
lukes. 

I] want to argue a little with Tyler 
Meriweather, M.D. His letter on 
page 22, thus: “Circular received 
today, sounds screwy, too many 
women on staff.” Now doctor, my 
mother was a woman. If the fair sex 
is so ignorant, we males can capture 
them with our superior intelligence 


and generalship. If they have more 
gray-matter than we have, let’s admit 
it like men. 


Since they have been emancipated 
from the nursery they have done 
wonderful. They can give birth to a 
baby and we can’t. Now suppose they 
get in touch with Dr. Pincus and his 
fatherless rabbit? 

Go. to ik girls:) 1 am one of your 
boosters... I have put my O. K. on 
U. S. WEEK and the O. K. will stay 
there as long as you continue working 
for the interests of the United States! 


Rex Bison 
Marysville, Cal. 
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Deflating Morale 


The President of the United States said “it is the 
firm policy of the government that no citizen should 
make any abnormal net profit out of national de- 
fense. 


It is a position that no one can oppose. But 
there are some powerful forces in America (The 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers is not the least of them) 
; who will in fact oppose it by see- 
ing that the costs of defense are 
borne by the small and medium- 
income groups in America rather 
than by those who can best afford 
to pay the costs. From such groups 
you will hear the word “sacrifice” 
often, but it will be applied always 
to the people, the people whose 
money goes for food and clothing and shelter. 


Such groups will urge that Congress tax neces- 
sities and small luxuries by sales taxes, so that the 
people pay for defense in the very business of 
trying to keep alive; they will urge payroll taxes, 
so that the people never get a full paycheck; they 
will urge that the government reach down into the 
lowest brackets to tax the meanest incomes. 


They will do what they can to keep the profits 
made from defense comparatively safe from the 
taxes which are collected to pay for that defense. 


And always they will talk “sacrifice” in the 
name of patriotism to those who have little, while 
in their private lives they drive a hard bargain 
with the government for which they patriotically 
are producing defense materials. 

Congress is now considering tax measures which 
tax the common people of small incomes out of all 
proportion to the bookkeeping “sacrifice” asked 
of the wealthy. 


The word “sacrifice” means one thing to those 
who are asked to donate not only their coifee and 
cigarets but their fresh confidence and optimism 
about living. It means something very different 
to those who do not forfeit a single polo pony or 
give up a moment of luxury because of what they 
are asked to pay. 


Aside from its certain and disastrous long-time 
effects, such as the fact that the proposed tax 
measures would reduce the standard of living 
which at best has no resilience for meeting the 
coming post-war debacle, and the further fact that 
the direction of the tax is to make the poor, poorer 
and the rich, richer, the projected plan will have 
an immediate and devastating effect on public 
morale. 


This alone should give pause to those who ask 
a terrific, selfless effort from the whole American 
people. At a time when men are asked to work 
until they are exhausted and longer, at a time 
when it is imperative that they have high faith in 
their own and their country’s future, it would seem 
a little foolish to rob them of the new optimism 
which keeps their muscles stretching. 


To do this to the people now is to let the air out 
of the tires at the beginning of a long hard drive 
for national defense. 


Deus Guerre 


Starting June 7: 


THE FUNNIEST MAN IN AMERICA 


In a weekly column that’s more than funny 


With the wisdom and insight of Mark Twain 
On the vital issues of our times 


MAN OF THE PEOPLE 
Laughing with them, 
not at them 
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Outstanding Hollywood Playwri hie 


Academy A 


President of League of ‘American. Wri fers = *. 


“TREAT YOUR FRIENDS TO DONALD OGDEN STEWART, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY. LAUGH HIT! 
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